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Babject:     "NEWS  NOTES  FROM  WASHINGTON. 11     Items  of  interest  to  women,  from  the 
bed  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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What  is  the  most  popular  subject  of  conversation?    The  weather.     In  March, 
it's  usually  the  "bad  weather.    And  if  March  comes  in  like  a  gentle  lamb,   as  it 
did  this  year,  the  common  "belief  is  that  it  will  go  out  like  a  roaring  lion. 

Although  that  "lamb  and  lion"  adage  has  "been  handed  down  through  the  ages, 
I  never  took  much  stock  in  it  until  I  read  today's  letter  from  our  correspondent 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Washington,  D.  C.    Here's  her  report  on 
the  weather: 

"Better  "be  prepared  for  some  windy  days,"  she  writes.     "Wear  a  hat  that 
vrill  cleave  to  your  head,  and  not  go  flying  down  the  street  with  the  first  gust 
of  wind.    For  March  will  probably  go  out  like  a  lion.    According  to  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau,"  she  continues,   "this  old  adage  seems  to  have  more  truth  in  it 
than  many  other  weather  proverbs.    The  month  of  March,   says  the  Weather  Bureau, 
covers  the  transition  period  between  rigorous  winter  and  mild  spring.     In  this 
readjustment  the  weather  is  almost  sure  to  be  very  changeable.    A  single  day  may 
ring  all  the  changes  in  meteorology.    The  first  of  March  brought  warmer  tempera- 
3  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  practically  no  bad  storms." 

Well....  As  I  see  it,   the  chances  are  fifty-fifty  that  March  will  hustle 
out  with  a  loud  roar.    Anyway,  I'll  have  my  "windy-day"  hat  ready.    Nothing  makes 
a  lady  lose  her  dignity  more  quickly  than  chasing  a  hat  down  the  street,  follow- 
ing a  piece  of  headgear  that  goes  hither  and  yon,  usually  landing  in  a  mud  puddle.. 

Now  let's  read  the  rest  of  this  letter,   and  see  what's  happening  around 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  —  besides  the  weather.   .  .    Here's  something  new 
and  interesting  —  Did  you  know  that  scientists  were  making  wraps  and  wrappers 
cut  of  sugar  cane?    From  the  crushed,  juiceless  sugar  cane  as  it  comes  from  the 
mill.    This  product  is  known  as  "bagasse, 11  (ba-gaes).    spelled  b-a-g-a-s-s-e . 

Here  are  the  facts.    Mr.  D.  F.  J.  Lynch,   a  chemist  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  just  gone  back  to  Hawaii  to  supervise  the  manufacture  of 
cellulose  from  sugarcane  bagasse.     Cellulose  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  rayon, 
and  also  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  transparent  cellulose  sheeting  so  often 
used  nowadays  for  wrapping  food  products. 

In  recent  years  —  I'm  getting  all  this  information  from  our  Washington 
correspondent  —  in  recent  years  this  refuse  from  the  sugarcane  mills  has  been 
used  as  a  fuel  and  in  making  insulating  board,  but  this  outlet  is  limited.  Mr. 
Lynch  has  developed  a  new  process  for  making  cellulose  from  sugarcane  bagasse, 
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and  if  the  tests  made  in  Hawaii  this  summer  prove  satisfactory,  more  plants  will 
probably  he  built  in  other  sugarcane  regions  —  in  Louisiana  and  Puerto  Rico,  as 
well  as  Hawaii. 

Now    quoting  directly  from  your  weekly  letter:     "The  rapid  rise  of  the  rayon 
industry  is  one  of  the  chemical  wonders  of  the  post-war  decade.    Rayon  depends  upon 
cellulose  for  raw  material.     Cellulose,  in  turn,  has  depended  largely  upon  wood 
pulp  and  cotton  linters.    From  the  chemical  viewpoint,   sugarcane  bagasse  may  now 
be  added  to  the  list." 

Well    well!     With  Government  scientists  working  out  methods  to  use  the  waste 
—a  agricultural  products,  we  won't  be  able  to  tell,  half  the  time,  what'sin  the 
clothes  we're  wearing  ~  whether  they  came  from  the  animal,  vegetable,  or_minoral 

-c~.    Some  day  you  may  be  wearing  a  rayon  frock,  which  had  its  start  m  the 
-uearcane  fields  of  beautiful  Hawaii.    The  designers  ought  to  get  busy  now  and 
rnake  some  appropriate  patterns  for  sugar-cane  dresses  —  cubes  of  sugar,  m  con- 
ventional designs. 

The  sugorcane  news  item  came  from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  —  it  was  in  the  chemistry  laboratories  that  Mr.  Lynch 
developed  the  process  for  making  a  high  grade  cellulose  from  sugarcane  bagasse. 

Now  the  next  item  comes  from  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  and  it's 
about  the  "wild  dog  of  the  western  plains,"  the  animal  that  I  call  a  coyote 
(ki-ota),  but  some  people  call  a  ki-o-te. 

Here's  what  our  correspondent  says  about  this  animal:     "According  to  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  the  coyote  is  moving  East.    He's  coming  by train 
and  by  auto.    Tourists  in  the  West  often  buy  coyote  puppies,  and  take  then  East. 

t  coyotes  don't  make  good  family  pets,  as  the  Eastenors  soon  find  out    and  il 
one  of  the  coyotes  escapes,  nobody  cares  much.    A  few  Eastern  sportsmen  have 
brought  in  yourg  coyotes  and  freed  then,  thinking  they  were  fox  puppies.  .  . 
And  that's  how  numerous  coyote  families  have  started,  in  the  Eastern  States. 

"Coyotes  are  traveling  Eastward  on  their  own,  too.     Civilization  has  no 
terrors  for  the  "wild  dog  of  the  Western  plains.'    He  lives  and  thrives  there, 
finding  life  easier,   even  if  somewhat  more  dangerous  than  in  the  open.    He  is 
shrewd°and  bold.  .  .    With  his  adaptability,   shrewdness,  boldness,  and  aoility 
to  multiply,  it  is  possible  the  coyote  may  eventually  inhabit  the  entire  Lniued 
States." 

Now,  that's  not  such  a  happy  thought.  .  .    Continuing:     "Although  coyotes 
are  scavengers  and,   in  addition,  destroy  many  rodents,  they  are  all  too  likely  to 
find  it  easier  to  make  a  living  by  killing  poultry  and  young  pigs,  Lambs,  and  even 
calves.    Tor  this  reason  they  may  become  as  much  a  menace  to  Eastern  farmers  as 
they  have  been  to  the  Western  rancher.   .   .    As  the  best  method  of  keeping  coyotes 
under  control,  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  advocates  the  paid-hunter  system. 
The  payment  of  bounties  often  leads  to  abuses  and  deception." 

So  much  for  the  coyotes.     The  next  and  last  item  is  from  still  another 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  -  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
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"In  the  spring,.11  says  your  official  correspondent,   "one's  fancy  is  bound 
to     turn  to  making  new  curtains  ~  for  the  kitchen,   living  room,   sun-room,  or 
bedrooms.    If  you  are  moving  into  a  new  house  or  a  new  apartment,  more  than  likely 
you're  already  studying  the  curtain  pro  Diem,  taking  home  samples  of  chintz  and 
cretonne  and  net.    Before  you  "buy  your  material,   I  suggest  that  you  send  for  a 
bulletin  published  by  the  U.  5.  Department  of  Agriculture,  entitled:'  'Window 
Curtaining.'    Write  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  if  you  need  a  copy. 
I'm  making  new  curtains  myself,"  says  our  Washington  friend,   "and  I  find  the 
bulletin  very  helpful,  especially  when  it  comes  to  measuring,  cutting,  and  cal- 
culating the  amount  of  curtain  material  I  need." 

No  more  news  items  today.   .  .    I'll  be  with  you  again  on  Monday.  And 
don't  forget,  if  you  need  a  copy  of  "Window  Curtaining,"  to  write  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 
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